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PREFACE 


The  impact  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  and  other  federal  and 
state  public  land  management  agencies  is  significant  in  Arizona,  where 
only  18  percent  of  the  state  is  in  private  ownership.  This  report 
reviews  the  status  of  planning  and  zoning  in  the  14  counties  of  Arizona. 

With  the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  (FLPMA) 
in  1976,  attention  has  been  directed  to  managing  public  land  for  long- 
range  benefit.  Such  management  requires  planning  as  a basis  for  making 
and  implementing  decisions.  The  planning  regulations  published  in 
August,  1979  emphasize  cooperation  and  coordination  with  other  planning 
agencies  to  achieve  consistent  plans.  Knowing  what  the  counties  are 
doing  is  a necessary  step. 

This  report  reveals  that  the  level  of  planning  varies  among  the  counties. 
The  existence  of  an  adopted  general  plan  does  not  predict  or  determine 
the  sophistication  of  county  planning. 

Beyond  the  counties,  the  state  has  a planning  program  that  includes 
administering  funds  to  maintain  grant  programs.  The  six  Councils  of 
Government  (COGs)  are  the  focus  for  701  comprehensive  land  use  planning 
and  208  water  quality  planning.  All  COGs  have  active  planning  staffs 
and  significant  planning  programs. 

With  this  report,  BLM  should  be  better  able  to  coordinate  and  cooperate 
with  other  planning  agencies  in  Arizona,  for  the  proper  use  of  the  land 
area  within  the  state. 
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Introduction 


This  report  contains  information  on  planning  and  zoning  in  Arizona. 
Following  a general  discussion,  each  county  is  reviewed. 

The  general  discussion  provides  background  information  on  county  planning 
and  its  legal  basis  with  reference  to  the  enabling  legislation.  A 
discussion  of  tools  for  implementing  planning  includes  zoning  and  subdivi- 
sion regulations. 

More  detailed  information  on  planning  and  zoning  is  presented  for  each 
county.  The  analysis  of  each  county  is  arranged  in  alphabetical  order 
following  the  general  discussion.  This  format  should  serve  as  a handy  and 
easily  accessible  reference. 

As  a tool  for  achieving  consistent  plans  among  various  jurisdictions,  the 
information  in  this  report  should  be  helpful  to  a variety  of  users.  BLM 
and  county  managers  and  their  staff  will  find  it  useful  as  an  overview  of 
planning  and  zoning  law  and  implementation  in  Arizona.  It  also  provides 
specific  information  on  the  status  of  planning  in  each  county.  To  corre- 
late BLM  districts  with  counties  and  Councils  of  Government  (COGs), 
Appendix  2 lists  the  counties  by  COG. 
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How  BLM  Affects  Counties 

The  federal  government  impacts  state  and  local  agency  planning  and 
development.  With  respect  to  land  use,  federal  planning  considers 
energy  requirements,  environmental  quality,  natural  resource  development 
and  transportation  needs.  State  and  local  planning  have  been  stimulated 
by  the  requirements  of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA)  and 
procedures  for  state  and  regional  clearinghouse  review.  Other  stimulants 
to  planning  include,  direct  funding  and  the  comprehensive  planning 
requirement  as  a condition  for  participation  in  federal  programs. 

Much  of  the  environmental  legislation  of  the  1970' s affects  BLM  and 
county  planning.  At  least  47  laws  have  been  identified  to  affect  BLM 
operations.  Air  and  water  quality  laws,  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act, 
and  FLPMA  are  a few  examples.  Policy  and  regulations  also  are  important. 
Wilderness  designation,  corridor  planning,  land  selections  and  exchanges 
impact  public  land  management.  Ongoing  resource  programs  affect  all  of 
BLM's  neighbors. 


Land  Status 

The  location,  amount,  and  percent  of  non-private  land  affects  Arizona's 
counties.  The  distribution  of  private  land  ranges  from  a high  of  40.9 
percent  in  Cochise  County  to  a low  of  3.1  percent  in  Gila  County.  Four 
counties  have  less  than  10  percent  private  land:  Gila,  Greenlee,  Yuma, 

and  Graham  Counties.  Five  counties  having  between  10  and  20  percent 
private  land  are  Coconino,  Pima,  Apache,  Mohave,  and  Navajo.  The  three 
counties  ranging  between  20  and  30  percent  private  land  are  Yavapai, 
Pinal,  and  Maricopa.  Santa  Cruz  County  has  37.1  percent  private  land. 
The  figures  for  private  and  non-private  are  displayed  in  the  following 
table: 
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County  Rank  by  Percent  Non-Private  Land 


I 


Percent 

Percent 

Area  in 

(000)  Acres 

Rank 

County 

Non-Private 

Private 

County 

Non-Private 

1 

Gila 

96.9 

3.1 

3,040 

2,948 

2) 

) 

2) 

Greenlee 

91.5 

8.5 

1,199 

1,097 

Yuma 

91.5 

8.5 

6,391 

5,848 

4 

Graham 

90.4 

9.6 

2,950 

2,668 

5 

Coconino 

86.4 

13.6 

11,887 

10,270 

6 

Pima 

86.3 

13.7 

5,914 

5,101 

7 

Apache 

82.8 

17.2 

7,151 

5,916 

8 

Mohave 

81.5 

18.5 

8,486 

6,913 

9 

Nava j o 

81.2 

18.8 

6,343 

5,149 

10 

Yavapai 

76.8 

23.2 

5,179 

3,976 

11 

Pinal 

74.9 

25.1 

3,442 

2,578 

12 

Maricopa 

73.2 

26.8 

5,905 

4,320 

13 

Santa  Cruz 

62.9 

37.1 

797 

501 

14 

Cochise 

59.1 

40.9 

4,004 

2,365 

72,688 

59,650 

Source: 

Valley  National  Bank 

, Arizona  Statistical  Review 

, 1978. 
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Another  factor  affecting  counties  is  the  percent  of  surface  land  managed 
by  BLM.  These  range  from  none  in  Santa  Cruz  County  to  over  half  of 
Mohave  County.  The  four  counties  with  the  highest  percentage  of  BLM 
managed  land  (all  over  25  percent  of  the  county)  are  Mohave,  Yuma, 
Maricopa  and  Graham.  Each  county  is  served  by  one  of  the  four  district 
offices. 

The  counties  ranked  by  percent  of  surface  land  managed  by  BLM  follow: 


Rank 

County 

Percent  BLM 

1 

Mohave 

51.4 

2 

Yuma 

35.3 

3 

Maricopa 

31.3 

4 

Graham 

26.4 

5 

Pinal 

16.3 

6 

Greenlee 

14.3 

7 

Yavapai 

11.0 

8 

Cochise 

7.2 

9 

Pima 

6.3 

10 

Coconino 

5.4 

11 

Gila 

1.9 

12 

Apache 

1.8 

13 

Nava j o 

1.5 

14 

Santa  Cruz 

none 

4 


In  Arizona,  BLM  manages  over  12  million  surface  acres.  In  each  of  three 
counties — Mohave,  Yuma,  and  Maricopa — BLM  manages  more  than  1 million 
surface  acres.  Graham  County  ranks  next.  Notice  that  these  are  the 
same  as  ranked  highest  by  percent  BLM-managed  land.  Land  status  for  all 
counties  in  Arizona  is  displayed  below. 


Land  Status 


Percent  of  County  Area 


County 

(000) 

Acres 

Private 

State 

BLM 

F.S. 

Indian 

Other 

Federal 

Apache 

7,151 

17.2 

9.9 

1.8 

6.7 

26.2 

2.2 

Cochise 

4,004 

40.9 

36.2 

7.2 

12.9 

— 

2.8 

Coconino 

11,887 

13.6 

8.8 

5.4 

27.9 

37.0 

7.3 

Gila 

3,040 

3.1 

0.9 

1.9 

56.5 

37.6 

0.0 

Graham 

2,950 

9.6 

16.7 

26.4 

13.4 

33.9 

— 

Greenlee 

1,199 

8.5 

12.1 

14.3 

65.1 

— 

— 

Maricopa 

5,905 

26.8 

9.9 

31.3 

12.4 

4.5 

15.1 

Mohave 

8,486 

18.5 

6.0 

51.4 

0.4 

7.0 

16.7 

Nava j o 

6,343 

18.8 

5.2 

1.5 

7.7 

66.4 

0.4 

Pima 

5,914 

13.7 

16.2 

6.3 

6.5 

42.1 

15.2 

Pinal 

3,442 

25.1 

35.9 

16.3 

6.5 

16.2 

— 

Santa  Cruz 

797 

37.1 

6.4 

— 

56.5 

— 

— 

Yavapai 

5,179 

23.2 

26.8 

11.0 

38.4 

0.1 

0.0 

Yuma 

6,391 

8.5 

6.7 

35.3 



3.6 

45.9 

State  Total 

72,688 

18.0 

12.8 

16.7 

15.9 

26.6 

10.0 

Source:  Valley  National  Bank,  Arizona  Statistical  Review,  1978. 
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County  Planning 

Counties  have  planning  authority  under  state  law.  Boards  of  Supervisors 
appoint  planning  and  zoning  commissions  and  are  required  to  plan  for 
growth  and  improvement.  County  planning  law  describes  the  comprehensive 
plan  as  a document  designed  to 

1 . conserve  natural  resources 

2.  aid  efficient  public  spending 

3.  promote  health,  safety,  convenience  and  general  welfare 
of  the  public. 

County  plans  should  be  comprehensive  and  long-term.  They  should  include 
zoning  and  be  based  on  studies  of  present  conditions  and  future  growth. 

County  plans  may  include  descriptions  of  transportation  facilities, 
schools,  parks,  wildlife  areas,  dams,  and  flood  plain  zoning.  The  legal 
basis  for  county  planning  is  discussed  in  the  following  section. 

Although  county  planning  authority  has  existed  for  years  and  each  of  the 
counties  has  a planning  and  zoning  commission,  not  all  counties  have 
adopted  county  plans  or  an  adequate  planning  staff.  After  enactment  of 
the  enabling  legislation  in  Arizona  Revised  Statutes  11-802,  the  metropolitan 
counties  were  first  to  establish  planning  and  zoning  commissions, 
planning  departments  and  to  hire  full-time  planning  directors.  At  least 
10  years  passed  before  other  counties  initiated  planning  programs. 

The  first  counties  to  establish  a planning  budget  were  Maricopa,  Pima 
and  Pinal.  They  were  followed  by  Gila,  Coconino,  Yuma,  Mohave,  Yavapai, 
Graham,  Navajo  and  Santa  Cruz  Counties.  Most  counties  hired  a full  time 
planning  director  within  2 years.  Exceptions  were  Navajo  County,  which 
waited  4 years,  and  Gila  County,  which  still  lacks  a full-time  planning 
director  but  retains  a consultant  in  Phoenix. 
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Six  counties — Apache,  Greenlee,  Maricopa,  Pima,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Yavapai 
have  not  adopted  county  plans.  Pima  and  Maricopa  Counties,  however, 
have  active,  well  staffed  planning  programs,  using  area  plans  to. cover 
the  unincorporated  areas  of  those  counties.  Other  counties  also  have 
ongoing  planning  programs,  which  have  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  plans 
and  their  updating  and  amendment.  Some  of  the  small,  rural  counties 
have  only  a nominal  planning  staff  and  program.  Most  counties  have 
adopted  zoning  ordinances;  only  Apache  and  Greenlee  have  not.  Planning 
as  the  basis  for  a general  plan  or  zoning  ordinance  has  been  accom- 
plished by  both  in-house  staffs  and  by  consultants. 

Legal  Basis  For  County  Planning 

The  Arizona  State  Legislature  gave  counties  the  authority  to  conduct 
land  use  planning.  The  enabling  legislation  - Arizona  Revised  Statutes 
(ARS)  11-802  - allows  county  boards  of  supervisors  to  plan  and  provide 
for  growth  and  development,  coordinate  public  improvements,  form  a 
planning  and  zoning  commission  and  consult  and  advise  it.  The  enabling 
legislation  allowing  counties  to  plan  and  zone  has  some  inadequacies;  it 
is  vague  distinguishing  the  county  plan  and  the  zoning  districts.  City 
planning  and  zoning  powers  are  specified  in  the  Urban  Environment 
Management  Act  of  1973,  which  explicitly  lists  the  elements  to  be 
included  in  a comprehensive  plan.  The  counties  operate  with  less 
explicit  guidance.  Excerpts  from  relevant  legislation  follow. 

ARS  11-802 

County  Planning  and  Zoning 

"The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  a County,  in  order  to  conserve  and  promote 
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the  public  health,  safety  and  general  welfare  and  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  may  plan  and  provide  for  the  future  growth 
and  improvement  of  the  area  under  its  jurisdiction  and  coordinate  all 
public  improvement  in  accordance  therewith,  form  a Planning  and  Zoning 
Commission  to  consult  with  and  advise  it  regarding  matters  of  planning 
and  zoning  and  in  the  manner  provided  in  this  chapter,  adopt  and  enforce 
such  rules,  regulations,  ordinances  and  plans  as  may  apply  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  area  under  its  jurisdiction." 

ARS  11-806 
Powers  and  Duties 

"The  Commission  shall  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  Board  and  may 
from  time  to  time  and  shall,  when  requested  by  the  Board,  make  a report 
or  recommendation  in  connection  with  any  matter  relating  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  County  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board.  The  Commission 
shall  make  such  investigations,  maps,  reports  and  recommendations  in 
connection  therewith  as  seem  desirable  within  the  limits  of  the  funds 
available. " 

ARS  11-821 
County  Plan 

"A.  The  Commission  shall  formulate  and  adopt  a comprehensive  long  term 
County  Plan  for  the  development  of  the  area  of  jurisdiction.  The  County 
Plan,  with  accompanying  maps,  plats,  charts  and  descriptive  matter, 
shall  show  the  Commission's  recommendations  for  the  development  of  the 
area  of  jurisdiction  together  with  general  zoning  regulations.  The 
County  Plan  shall  be  made  with  the  general  purpose  of  guiding  and 
accomplishing  a coordinated,  adjusted,  and  harmonious  development  of  the 
area  of  jurisdiction.  In  the  preparation  of  the  County  Plan,  the  Commission 
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shall  make  surveys  and  studies  of  present  conditions  and  propose  future 
growth  of  the  area  of  jurisdiction." 

"B.  The  County  Plan  shall  provide  for  zoning  and  shall  show  the  zoning 
districts  designated  as  appropriate  for  various  classes  of  residential, 
business,  and  industrial  uses  and  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
setback  lines  and  other  plans  providing  for  adequate  light,  air,  and 
parking  facilities  and  for  expediting  traffic  within  the  districts.  The 
County  Plan  may  establish  the  percentage  of  a lot  or  parcel  which  may  be 
covered  by  buildings  and  the  size  of  yards,  courts,  and  other  open 
spaces." 

ARS  11-822 

Adoption  of  the  County  Plan 

"The  Commission  may  adopt  the  County  Plan  as  a whole,  or  by  successive 
actions  adopt  separate  parts  of  the  plan  corresponding  with  functional 
divisions  of  the  subject  matter  and  from  time  to  time  amend,  extend,  or 
add  to  the  County  Plan." 
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Tools  for  Implementing  Planning 


Counties  may  use  several  tools  or  methods  to  implement  county  planning, 
the  county  plan,  zoning,  subdivision  regulations,  building  codes,  budgets, 
capital  improvements,  and  taxing  policies.  Additional  controls  over 
land  use  derive  from  police  powers  over  public  health,  safety,  and 
welfare.  These  techniques  include  requiring  permits  and  licenses, 
controlling  hazards,  nuisances,  and  pollution;  and  public  acquisition 
and  disposition  of  land.  The  county  plan,  zoning,  and  subdivision 
regulations  are  discussed  below. 

The  County  Plan 

The  mere  existance  of  a plan  does  not  determine  a county's  ability  to 
direct  the  pace  of  development  or  control  unnecessary  subdivision.  Nor 
does  adopting  a comprehensive  county  plan  guarantee  that  land  use 
patterns  will  improve.  Factors  affecting  a plan's  influence  include  who 
wrote  the  plan,  the  plan's  land  use  goals,  the  county's  political  climate, 
the  county  administration's  cooperation  with  other  government  agencies, 
and  the  tools  for  implementation. 

The  process  of  discussing  and  identifying  community  goals  does  focus 
public  attention  on  growth  and  development  alternatives  and  the  con- 
sequences of  uncontrolled  or  unguided  building.  Ideally,  the  county 
plan  serves  as  a reference  for  decisions  on  zoning  and  subdivision 
applications. 

Following  a general  county  analysis,  this  report  discusses  each  county. 
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Zoning 


Counties  are  granted  authority  to  zone  their  unincorporated  areas  by  the 
enabling  legislation  in  the  Arizona  Revised  Statutes.  In  Arizona, 
designation  of  zoning  districts  can  be  included  in  the  county  plan.  All 
but  two  counties  have  adopted  zoning  ordinances.  Counties  may  adopt 
building  codes  only  for  zoned  areas.  County  zoning  is  enforced  by 
withholding  building  permits.  Pressure  exists  for  counties  to  adopt 
building  codes  to  qualify  landowners  for  federal  flood  insurance. 

Zoning  controls  the  use  of  land  by  dividing  a jurisdiction  into  districts 
or  zones,  where  uses  are  permitted  or  prohibited.  General  zoning  cate- 
gories are  residential,  commercial,  industrial,  and  agricultural.  In 
addition  to  listing  permitted  uses,  zoning  can  control  density  by  re- 
quiring minimum  lot  sizes.  Some  jurisdictions  designate  a holding  zone, 
which  prohibits  development  but  keeps  taxes  low. 

The  county  zoning  ordinance  is  adopted  by  the  board  of  supervisors 
following  the  recommendation  of  the  planning  and  zoning  commission.  Both 
the  commission  and  board  of  supervisors  are  required  to  hold  a public 
hearing  before  recommending  or  adopting  a zoning  ordinance. 

The  enabling  legislation  provides  for  the  creation  of  boards  of  ad- 
justment. These  boards  are  charged  with  interpreting  the  zoning 
ordinance  and  hearing  appeals  and  resolving  disputes.  The  board  of 
adjustment  is  also  impowered  to  allow  variances.  The  enabling  legislation, 
however,  makes  no  reference  to  the  exercise  of  special  use  or  conditional 
use  permits  by  counties. 
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Zone  changes  can  be  initiated  by  petition.  If  51  percent  of  the  owners 
within  300  feet  of  the  property  file  a petition,  the  planning  commission 
must  make  a report  and  conduct  a hearing  on  the  proposed  change.  The 
board  of  supervisors  may  adopt  the  change  after  receiving  the  commission's 
report  and  holding  a public  hearing.  If  the  property  owners  involved 
object,  it  is  difficult  to  change  the  zoning.  When  20  percent  of  the 
property  owners  in  the  area  object  to  a proposed  zone  change,  a unanimous 
vote  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  is  required  to  change  the  zoning. 

Subdivision  Regulations 

Counties  have  express  power  to  adopt  subdivision  regulations  and  approve 
subdivision  plats.  Before  a subdivision  plat  can  be  recorded,  it  must 
be  referred  to  the  planning  and  zoning  commission  for  the  commission's 
recommendation.  Subdivision  plans  may  be  reviewed  to  determine  adequacy 
of  proposed  streets,  utilities,  drainage,  open  space,  and  location  of 
structures.  Regulations  may  also  require  that  water,  sewer  or  other 
facilities  be  installed  before  final  plat  approval.  The  general  sub- 
division regulations  may  be  modified  to  meet  unique  or  exceptional 
topographical  or  other  conditions.  Before  subdivided  land  can  be  sold, 
state  law  requires  notice  to  the  State  Real  Estate  Commission  accompanied 
by  a recorded  map  of  the  subdivision.  Since  the  approval  of  the  board 
of  supervisors  is  required  before  a plat  can  be  recorded,  county  sub- 
division regulations  impact  development. 
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County  Analysis 

This  section  discusses  planning  and  zoning  for  each  county  in  Arizona. 
This  section  can  be  used  as  a reference  in  conjunction  with  the  general 
discussion  of  planning  in  the  preceeding  sections.  For  convenience,  the 
dates  of  adopting  general  plans  and  zoning  ordinances  are  listed  for  all 
of  Arizona's  counties. 


County 

General  Plan 

Zoning  Ordinance 

Apache 

none 

none 

Cochise 

1975 

1975 

Coconino 

1975 

1974 

Gila 

1971 

1974 

Graham 

1969 

1969 

Greenlee 

none 

none 

Maricopa 

none  ( 1 ) 

1953,  1969,  1976 

Mohave 

1968 

1965,  1976 

Nava j o 

1974 

1974,  1975,  1976 

Pima 

none  (2) 

1953 

Pinal 

1962 

1962 

Santa  Cruz 

none  (3) 

1973 

Yavapai 

none  (3) 

1968,  1973 

Yuma 

1970 

1977 

(1)  Area  planning  covers  county. 

(2)  Although  the  General  Land  Use  Plan,  1957  was  not  adopted, 
it  serves  as  a guide  for  planning  unincorporated  areas  in 
the  county  not  covered  by  an  Area  Plan. 

(3)  A comprehensive  plan  was  drafted  but  was  not  adopted. 
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* 


All  counties  with  planning  programs  are  concerned  about  speculation, 
environmental  consequences  of  development,  and  the  cost  of  providing 
services  to  new  developments.  These  concerns  are  often  reflected  in  the 
purpose  statements  of  zoning  ordinances.  All  non-metropolitan  counties 
need  more  attention  focused  on  their  plans.  Effort  should  be  made  to 
update  and  maintain  county  plans  for  them  to  be  useful  guides  for 
decisionmaking  by  elected  officials,  staff,  and  others. 
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ADOPTED  PLANS  AND  ZONING 


Apache  County 


Although  there  is  a Planning  Director  for  Apache  County,  there  is 
little  demand  for  planning.  Typical  of  rural  counties  with  a small 
population,  the  people  feel  that  planning  results  in  too  much  control 
and  regulation  of  people  and  private  property.  Although  there  has 
been  little  demand  for  planning,  in  Apache  County,  the  population 
and  economic  base  have  changed  significantly  in  the  1970's,  particularly 
in  St.  Johns  as  a result  of  the  Salt  River  Project  generating  plant. 

Of  the  43,800  residents,  33,200  were  Indian  in  1975.  Indian  reserva- 
tions account  for  the  largest  block  of  land  in  Apache  County.  Federal 
agencies  other  than  Indian  tribes  manage  a total  of  11  percent  of  the 
county.  The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  manages  1.8  percent  of  Apache 
County. 

The  distribution  of  land  in  Apache  County: 


Private 

17.2% 

State 

9.9% 

BLM 

1.8% 

Forest  Service 

6.7% 

Indian 

62.2% 

Other  Federal 

2.2% 

Source:  Valley  National  Bank,  Arizona  Statistical  Review,  1978. 
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Cochise  County 

While  Cochise  County  does  not  have  an  adopted  and  published  comprehensive 
plan,  the  staff  is  actively  involved  in  planning  and  has  produced  nine 
area  maps.  These  maps  are  included  by  sequence  in  the  Cochise  County 
General  Development  Plan  which  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
pursuant  to  ARS  11-801  and  became  effective  January  1,  1975.  The  General 
Development  Plan  identifies  two  basic  types  of  land — resource  lands  and 
urban  lands.  Resource  lands  produce  the  sustenance  of  life,  such  as 
food,  fibers  and  minerals.  Some  of  these  resource  lands  possess  conservation 
values  as  well,  which  values  are  vital  to  the  overall  well-being  of  the 
county.  Urban  lands  serve  as  a location  for  human  settlement.  Three 
classes  of  urban  lands  are  identified:  those  that  are  already  urban 

places,  those  that  are  in  a transitional  state  of  becoming  urbanized, 
and  those  that  are  presently  undeveloped  but  are  held  in  reserve  for 
future  urban  use.  Within  Cochise  County  57.9  percent  of  the  land  is 
public;  34.3  percent  is  state  land  and  23.6  percent  is  federal  including 
BLM,  Coronado  National  Forest,  National  Monument,  Ft.  Bowie  Historical 
Site,  Fort  Huachuca  military  reservation  and  the  Willcox  bombing  range. 

The  Cochise  County  Zoning  Regulations,  adopted  in  1975,  establish  the 
(RU)  Rural  Districts  "to  reserve  resource  conservation,  resource  production 
and  urban  reserve  lands  for  their  present  values  until  such  time  that 
their  development  for  urban  purposes  is  warranted."  The  RU  district  is 
further  divided  by  density  into  RU-36,  RU-4  and  RU-2.  These  districts 
have  corresponding  minimum  lot  sizes  of  36  acres,  four  acres  and  two 
acres  respectively.  These  lot  sizes  "are  not  to  discourage  small  lot  or 
residential  subdivisions  where  public  facilities  and  services  are  not 
available  or  could  not  reasonably  be  made  available  and  to  protect  the 
quality  of  the  natural  environment  as  it  relates  to  safeguarding  in  all 
life  and  welfare  in  Cochise  County." 
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Permitted  uses  in  the  RU  rural  districts  include  single  family  dwellings, 
recreation  facilities,  religious  and  cultural  activities,  agricultural 
processing  and  animal  husbandry  services.  Other  uses  which  may  be 
permitted  include  restaurants,  offices,  schools  and  government  services 
and  facilities  and  customary  accessory  buildings  and  uses. 

In  addition  to  the  RU  districts,  Cochise  County  has  established  TR- 
Transition  Districts.  The  permitted  uses  are  the  same  in  the  TR  and 
RU  districts.  Like  the  RU  District,  the  TR  District  is  further  divided 
into  the  TR-36,  TR-18  and  TR-9  density  districts  with  minimum  lot  sizes 
of  36,000  square  feet,  18,000  square  feet  and  9,000  square  feet. 

A distribution  of  land  in  Cochise  County  is: 


Private 

40.9% 

State 

36.2% 

BLM 

7.2% 

Forest  Service 

12.9% 

Indian 

— 

Other  Federal 

2.8% 

Source:  Valley  National  Bank,  Arizona  Statistical  Review,  1978. 
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Coconino  County 


Coconino  County,  covering  18,600  square  miles,  is  the  largest  county 
in  Arizona  and  the  second  largest  in  the  United  States.  The  county 
exhibits  a wide  variety  of  geography.  Elevations  range  from  2,400 
feet  above  sea  level  at  the  floor  of  the  Grand  Canyon  to  12,670  feet 
at  Humphrey's  Peak  in  the  San  Francisco  Mountains.  Flagstaff,  at 
an  elevation  of  7,000  feet,  receives  an  average  of  22  inches  of  rain 
and  snow  annually.  Page,  at  4,300  feet,  is  an  arid  desert  environment 
with  temperatures  ranging  from  0 degrees  to  105  degrees  and  an  average 
of  five  inches  of  precipitation  annually. 

Land  ownership  is  primarily  public;  about  87  percent  of  Coconino  County 
is  publicly  owned.  Public  jurisdictions  include  the  U.S.  Forest  Service, 
U.S.  Park  Service,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
and  State  lands.  Incorporated  cities  and  towns  include  Page,  Williams, 
Flagstaff,  and  Fredonia.  Residential  development  has  occurred  in 
Tusayan,  Oak  Creek  Canyon,  Mormon  lake,  and  Parks.  The  Sitgreaves  and 
Kaibab  Forests  total  about  28  percent  of  Coconino  County.  Within  the 
national  forest  reserves  are  farmsteads,  summer  residence,  camping, 
picnic,  wilderness  areas,  and  the  Arizona  Snow  Bowl  winter  sports 
area.  The  Grand  Canyon  is  in  Coconino  County. 

The  distribution  of  land  in  Coconino  County  is: 


Private 

13.6% 

State 

8.8% 

BLM 

5.4% 

Forest  Service 

27.9% 

Indian 

37.0% 

Other 

7.3  % 

Source:  Valley  National  Bank,  Arizona  Statistical  Review,  1978. 
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A General  Plan  for  Coconino  County  1990  was  prepared  by  the  Coconino 
County  planning  and  zoning  staff  in  1975.  Separate  area  plans  have 
been  developed  recently  for  unincorporated  areas  in  the  County  including 
Tusayan,  Doney  Park,  and  Sedona. 

The  Coconino  County  Zoning  Ordinance,  which  was  adopted  in  1974, 
established  an  A-General  zone  for  unincorporated  territory  in  the 
county  which  is  not  included  in  any  other  zone.  Before  property 
can  be  subdivided  it  must  be  in  the  appropriate  zone.  If  it  is  not, 
the  subdivider  must  apply  for  a zone  change.  This  gives  the  county 
the  opportunity  to  take  a closer  look  at  the  proposed  subdivision 
development.  Within  the  A-General  zone  the  minimum  lot  size  is  set 
at  one  net  acre. 

Permitted  uses  include  single-family  dwellings  and/or  a trailer, 
modular  or  mobile  home  used  as  a single  family  residence.  Mobile  home 
subdivisions  or  trailer  parks  are  not  included.  Agricultural  farm 
uses  are  also  permitted.  With  a conditional  use  permit,  minerals, 
earth  and  other  natural  resources,  including  petroleum  and  natural 
gas,  may  be  removed. 

Coconino  County  has  a Mineral  Resource  (M-R)  zone  in  addition  to  the 
A-General  zone  and  the  Agricultural  zones.  The  M-R  zone  is  for  appli- 
cation to  areas  of  the  county  where  it  is  desirable  and  necessary  to 
extract  minerals  and  other  natural  resources.  As  in  the  A-General 
zone,  subdivision  is  not  allowed  without  zoning  appropriate  to  the 
proposed  subdivision.  Uses  allowed  in  the  M-R  zone  include  agriculture, 
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grazing;  recreation  lakes,  parks,  riding  and  hiking  trails;  water 
storage  and  distribution;  electric  and  gas  distribution,  transmission 
substations;  and  telephone  and  microwave  stations.  Extraction  and 
related  uses  are  allowed  with  a use  permit.  Lot  size  is  subject 
to  commission  approval.  Development  standards  in  the  M-R  zone  for 
mining  and  quarry  operations,  rock  crushing,  and  aggregate  dryers 
are  subject  to  performance  standards. 


2.1 


Gila  County 


The  General  Development  Plan  for  Gila  County,  written  by  Ferguson, 

Morris  and  Associates  of  Phoenix  and  published  in  1971,  is  substantial. 

In  contains  a county  profile,  discusses  the  population  and  economic 
base,  describes  county  development  and  includes  administrative  measures 
necessary  for  planning,  regulatory  measures  necessary  for  implementing 
the  plan  and  financial  planning  necessary  to  obtain  the  capital  im- 
provements proposed  in  the  plan. 

Only  three  percent  of  Gila  County  land  and  area  is  under  private  ownership. 
Of  the  97  percent  non-private  land,  58  percent  is  federal  (55  percent 
in  the  Tonto  National  Forest  and  three  percent  in  various  other  federal 
agencies),  38  percent  is  Indian  reservations  and  one  percent  is  state 
land. 

The  distribution  of  land  in  Gila  County  is: 


Private 

3.1% 

State 

0.9% 

BLM 

1.9% 

Forest  Service 

56.5% 

Ind ian 

37.6% 

Source:  Valley  National  Bank,  Arizona  Statistical  Review,  1978. 

Much  of  the  private  land  is  scattered  throughout  the  federal  land 
in  a variety  of  different  sized  parcels.  Development  potential  of 
private  land  within  the  National  Forest  is  restricted  due  to  the 
size  of  holdings  and  poor  access.  Ranching,  grazing  and  lumber  leases 
further  limit  development.  Private  ownership  is  constrained  by  large 
land  holdings  under  lease,  option  or  ownership  of  major  mining  companies. 
Around  Payson  there  is  a great  deal  of  land  which  can  be  obtained  and 
developed  as  part  of  the  Forest  Service  Land  Exchange  Program. 


There  are  four  incorporated  municipalities  in  Gila  County:  Hayden, 

Globe,  Winkelman,  Miami  and  Payson.  Most  of  the  private  land  is 
located  in  the  southern  tip  of  Gila  County  where  Hayden  and  Winkelman 
are  located. 

Although  only  three  percent  of  Gila  County  is  in  private  ownership, 
not  all  private  land  is  zoned.  Zoning  is  mostly  in  the  urbanized 
areas  around  Globe-Miami  and  Payson-Strawberry-Pine. 

The  Zoning  Ordinance  for  the  unincorporated  areas  of  Gila  County 
establishes  residential,  commerical  and  industrial  zones.  It  is 
unique  in  establishing  a separate  series  of  density  districts,  with 
the  minimum  lot  sizes  ranging  from  D 1 (1,000  square  feet)  to  D 175 
(175,000  square  feet).  Although  there  is  no  special  preservation  or 
holding  zone,  R 1 (single  dwelling  units)  with  the  D 175  (175,000 
square  feet)  minimum  lot  size  is  used  for  that  purpose. 
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Graham  County 


The  Graham  County  Planning  Ordinance  including  zoning  regulations 
was  adopted  in  1969.  The  county  is  divided  into  four  Planning  Areas; 
each  Planning  Area  is  further  divided  into  a number  of  Study  Units 
except  for  Indian  lands  which  all  fall  into  the  Indian  Reservation 
Planning  Area  which  is  not  further  divided  into  Study  Units.  Planning 
Units  are  based  on  ownership,  use  and  geography;  study  areas  are  based 
on  geography. 

The  four  Planning  Areas  are  (1)  Indian  Reservation  Planning  Area, 

(2)  the  Gila  Valley  Planning  Area  divided  into  six  Study  Units,  (3) 
Mountain  Planning  Areas  divided  into  five  Study  Units,  and  (4)  Planning 
Areas  may  be  treated  separately  or  in  combinations  as  appropriate  to 
the  given  study  or  planning  evaluation.  Plans  for  each  study  area 
are  to  be  developed  as  needed. 

The  distribution  of  land  in  Graham  County  is: 


Private 

9.6% 

State  of  Arizona 

16.7% 

BLM 

26.4% 

Forest  Service 

13.4% 

Indian 

33.9% 
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The  urbanized  areas  of  Graham  County  consist  of  the  incorporated 
communities  of  Safford,  Thatcher  and  Pima,  and  the  unincorporated 
communities  of  Solomon,  St.  Thomas  and  Bylas. 

Planning  in  Graham  County  is  directed  by  the  County  Engineer.  Most 
of  the  staff  efforts  are  required  to  maintain  current  planning  and 
the  Commission.  The  County  Planner  is  primarily  involved  in  general 
county  administrative  work  for  the  County  Manager.  The  General  Plan 
is  to  be  implemented  primarily  through  the  zoning  ordinance  and  sub- 
division regulations  which  are  a part  of  the  Planning  Ordinance. 

The  Plan  states  that  implementation  would  be  facilitated  by  coordinating 
studies  with  other  agencies. 

Graham  County  acknowledges  the  different  role  of  a General  Plan  and 
specific  zoning.  The  zoning  regulations  specify  permitted  uses, 
minimum  lot  size,  building  setbacks,  parking  space  requirements,  and 
their  administration  and  enforcement  as  required  by  state  law. 

All  property  in  Graham  County  was  zoned  A-General  with  the 
adoption  of  the  Planning  Ordinance  including  the  zoning  regulations. 

In  addition  to  the  A-General  Zone,  other  agricultural,  residential, 
commercial,  manufacturing,  recreation  and  special  development  zones 
were  established. 
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The  General  (A)  zone  is  the  holding  zone  for  Graham  County.  Any 
subdivision  requires  rezoning.  Permitted  uses  include  residential, 
retail,  commercial,  offices,  agriculture,  mining  and  the  accessory 
uses  and  facilities.  Additional  uses  permitted  with  a use  permit 
include  industrial  or  manufacturing  uses,  schools,  churches,  public 
buildings,  junk  yards,  billboards,  borrow  pits  and  commercial  removal 
of  petroleum  or  natural  gas. 

In  the  Agricultural-Residential  (A-R)  zone,  permitted  uses  include  single 
family  dwellings,  light  (non-commercial)  farming,  public  facilities, 
mining,  grazing  and  general  agriculture. 

In  the  Agricultural-Residential  (A-R  2)  zone,  the  permitted  uses  are 
similar  to  the  A-R  zone.  The  Residential-Recreation  (R-E)  zone  permits 
agricultural  uses  permitted  in  the  A-R  and  A-R  2 zones,  single  family 
dwellings  and  accessory  uses.  Uses  requiring  a Use  Permit  include 
churches,  schools,  hospitals,  parks,  playgrounds,  public  and  quasi- 
public buildings. 

Minimum  lot  areas  are  established  for  each  zone  in  Graham  County. 


These  are  as 

follows: 

Zone 

Zone  Name 

Minimum 

Lot  Area 

A 

General 

1 Acre 

A-R 

Agricultural-Residential 

1 Acre 

A-R  2 

Agricultural-Residential  #2 

20,000  sq.  ft. 

R-E 

Residential-Recreation 

20,000  sq.  ft. 
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In  addition  to  the  minimum  lot  sizes  for  each  zone,  lot  area  designations 
may  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  zoning  classification  and  appear 
on  the  zoning  map.  These  combinations  may  require  larger  minimum  lot 


areas,  for  example: 

Lot  Area 

Applicable  Zones 

10  Acres 

A,  A-R,  A-R  2,  R-E 

5 Acres 

A-R,  A-R  2,  R-E 

2 Acres 

A-R,  A-R  2 

1 Acre 

R-E 
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Greenlee  County 


Greenlee  County  is  one  of  the  few  counties  in  Arizona  with  no  adopted 
General  Plan  or  zoning  ordinance.  The  major  land  owner  is  the  federal 
government:  65  percent  of  the  county  is  under  U.S.  Forest  Service 

management.  BLM  land  is  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  county  in 
large  blocks  adjacent  to  state  and  private  land.  The  major  private 
land  owner  is  Phelps  Dodge  mining  company,  which  owns  the  community 
of  Morenci. 

The  distribution  of  land  in  Greenlee  County  is: 


Private 

State 

BLM 

Forest  Service 


8.5% 

12.1% 

14.3% 

65.1% 


Source:  Valley  National  Bank,  Arizona  Statistical  Review,  1978. 


Maricopa  County 

Maricopa  County  has  an  active,  well  staffed,  on-going  planning  program. 
Although  there  is  no  adopted  County-wide  comprehensive  plan,  Maricopa 
County  is  divided  into  ten  areas  for  planning  purposes.  In  two  of  the 
ten  areas  plans  have  been  adopted.  One  plan,  White  Tanks/Aqua  Fria,  due 
out  in  June  1980,  will  update  one  earlier  1973  plan  covering  West  Central 
Maricopa  County.  The  other  adopted  plan  is  Desert  Foothills  (1979). 

Other  areas  undergoing  planning  are  Higley/Queen  Creek  and  Buckeye/ 
Harquahala.  Maricopa  County  consists  of  less  than  27  percent  private 
land  and  over  72  percent  public  land.  BLM  manages  more  public  land 
than  any  other  agency;  its  1,883,308  acres  (2,864.5  square  miles) 
account  for  31  percent  of  the  land  in  the  county  and  43  percent  of  the 
public  land. 


The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  public  land  among  major 
agencies  in  Maricopa  County. 


Major  Public  Land  Ownership 


Agency 

Acres 

Square  Miles 

Percent 

FEDERAL : 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

1,833,308 

2,864.5 

31.05 

Department  of  Defense 

823,200 

1,286.3 

13.94 

Tonto  National  Forest 

658,918 

1,029.6 

11.16 

Indian  Reservations 

268,160 

419.0 

4.54 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 

1,902 

3.0 

.03 

STATE : 

Arizona  State  Land  Department 

600,612 

938.5 

10.17 

Arizona  Game  and  Fish  Department 

3,503 

5.5 

.06 

LOCAL : 

County  Parks  and  Recreation  Department 

75,119 

117.4 

1.27 

Phoenix  Parks  and  Recreation  Department 

23,713 

37.1 

.40 

TOTAL 

4,288,435 

6,700.9 

72.62 
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Maricopa  County  recognizes  the  impact  of  public  land  on  land-use 
decisions.  Federal,  state  and  local  governments',  as  well  as  private 
sector  input  is  a part  of  decisionmaking  on  the  future  growth 
and  development  of  Maricopa  County. 


Maricopa  County's  holding  zone  is  the  Rural-190  Rural  Zoning  District 
which  requires  190,000  square  feet  per  dwelling  unit.  The  zoning 
ordinance  states  that: 

"The  principal  purpose  of  this  zoning  district  is  to 
conserve  and  protect  farms  and  other  open  land  uses, 
foster  orderly  growth  in  rural  areas,  and  prevent 
urban  and  agricultural  land-use  conflicts.  The 
primary  purpose  of  requiring  large  minimum  lots  of  not 
less  than  one  hundred  ninety  thousand  (190,000)  square 
feet  in  area  is  to  discourage  small  lot  or  residential 
subdivisions  where  public  facilities  such  as  water, 
sewage  disposal,  parks  and  playgrounds,  and  govern- 
mental services  such  as  police  and  fire  protection  are 
not  available  or  could  not  reasonably  be  made  available. 
Principal  uses  permitted  in  this  zoning  district  include 
both  farm  and  nonfarm  residential  uses,  farms,  and 
recreational  and  institutional  uses." 
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Mohave  County 


More  than  80  percent  of  the  land  in  Mohave  County  is  publicly  owned;  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  manages  more  than  half  of  the  county,  more 
than  any  other  Arizona  county.  The  land  ownership  pattern  consists  of 
solid  tracts  of  public  land  in  the  Arizona  Strip  District  north  of  the 
Colorado  River,  and  a checkerboard  of  intermixed  public,  state  and 
private  lands  in  the  balance  of  Mohave  County. 

The  distribution  of  land  ownership  in  Mohave  County  is: 


Source:  Valley  National  Bank,  Arizona  Statistical  Review,  1978. 

The  National  Association  of  Counties  designated  Mohave  County  as  a pilot 
study  area  for  accomplishing  the  intent  of  the  Public  Lands  Sales  Act  of 
1964.  Since  the  General  Plan  was  written  before  enactment  of  FLPMA, 
some  comments  on  selling  public  land  are  out  of  date. 

The  Mohave  County  Planning  Ordinance  consists  of  three  parts:  The 

General  Plan,  Zoning  Regulations,  and  Subdivision  Regulations.  The 
Planning  Ordinance  was  adopted  in  1965  and  has  been  subsequently  amended. 
This  brief  document  identifies  27  areas  in  five  major  planning  areas  in 
Mohave  County.  The  General  Plan  describes  the  basis  of  a General  Plan 
(ARS11-802,  806,  821  and  822),  policies  of  plan  development,  land  forms, 
property  ownership,  generalized  land  use,  transportation  and  implementation 
including  a discussion  of  zoning  and  subdivision  regulations.  The 
zoning  regulations  are  published  in  a separate  document. 


Private 

State 

BLM 

Forest  Service 
Indian 

Other  Federal 


18.5% 

6.0% 

51.4% 

0.4% 

7.0% 

16.7% 
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The  Mohave  County  "Planning  and  Zoning  Regulations"  and  its  1976  amendments 
establish  the  A-General  and  the  A-R  Agricultural-Residential  zones. 

The  A-General  zone  requires  rezoning  before  subdividing.  Permitted 

residential  and  agriculture  uses  include  single  family  dwellings, 

duplexes,  multiple  dwellings,  general  commercial  uses,  offices  and 

accessory  buildings  related  to  any  of  the  residential  uses.  All 

agriculture  uses  including  grazing  and  all  accessory  uses  and  facilities 

related  to  the  production,  servicing  and  shipping  of  the  permitted  use  are 

allowed.  Other  uses  are  permitted  after  acquiring  a Zoning  Use  Permit.  The  A-R 

zone  also  permits  agriculture  and  residential  uses  including  single 

family  dwellings  (only  one  on  one  lot  or  building  site),  normal  accessory 

uses  and  schools,  churches,  public  buildings,  quasi-public  buildings 

and  playgrounds.  After  acquiring  a Zoning  Use  Permit,  the  following 

uses  are  permitted:  recreational  vehicle  parks,  mobile  home  parks  and 

riding  stables.  Minimum  lot  sizes  prescribed  for  the  A-General  and 

A-R  zones  are  five  acres  for  rural  lots  in  the  A-General  zone  and  one 


acre  for  either  rural  or  urban  lots  in  the  A-R  zone. 
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Navajo  County 


The  Comprehensive  Plan  1990  was  prepared  by  W.S.  Gookin  & Associates, 
Consulting  Engineers  of  Scottsdale  for  Navajo  County  in  1974.  The 
geographic  scope  of  the  comprehensive  plan  is  all  of  Navajo  County 
outside  of  the  three  Indian  Reservations.  The  plan  covers  about  32 
percent  of  the  county's  9,910  square  miles.  Of  that  area,  52  percent 
is  privately  owned;  the  State  of  Arizona  owns  17  percent;  and  the 
federal  government  administers  31  percent  of  non-Indian  land  in  the 
County.  The  distribution  of  land  for  the  county  as  a whole  is: 


Grazing  is  the  dominant  use  by  far  whether  on  federal,  state  or  private 
land.  Residential  development  occurs  on  both  private  land  and  in  the 
Sitgreaves  Forest.  The  land  use  pattern  reflects  the  county's  early 
Mormon  heritage. 

The  Comprehensive  Plan  1990  contains  recommendations,  including  one 
that  "In  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
State  of  Arizona,  the  county  should  develop  long-range  plans  and 
policies  to  reduce  the  depletion  of  ground-water  reserves  and  to 
initiate  development  of  alternative  modes  of  domestic  water  supply." 


Private 

State 

BLM 

Forest  Service 
Indian 

Other  Federal 


18.8% 

5.2% 

1.5% 

7.7% 

66.4% 

0.4% 
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The  Navajo  County  Zoning  Ordinance  which  was  adopted  in  1974  and 
amended  in  1975  establishes  the  A-General  zone.  This  zone  is  for 
all  of  the  unincorporated  areas  of  the  county  not  otherwise  designated 
for  some  other  specific  zone.  Rezoning  is  required  before  subdividing 
land  in  the  A-General  zone.  Uses  permitted  in  the  A-General  zone 
include  farm  and  non-farm  residential  uses,  farms,  recreational, 
institutional,  commercial  and  industrial  uses.  Navajo  County's  other 
rural  zones  are  the  Rural-20  zone  and  Rural-1  zone.  The  Rural-20 
zone  requires  20  acres  per  dwelling  unit.  The  purpose  of  the  zone  is 
to  conserve  and  protect  open  land  uses,  foster  orderly  growth  in  rural 
areas,  and  prevent  urban/agricultural  land  use  conflicts.  Requiring 
large  lots  discourages  small  lot  or  residential  subdivisions  where 
public  facilities  such  as  water,  sewage  disposal,  parks  and  playgrounds, 
and  government  services  such  as  police  and  fire  protection  are  not 
available  or  could  not  reasonably  be  made  available  currently.  Uses 
permitted  in  this  zoning  district  include  farm  and  non-farm  residential 
uses,  farms,  recreational  and  institutional  uses. 

The  Rural-1  zone  allows  lots  of  at  least  one  acre  and  has  the  same 
purpose  and  permitted  uses  as  the  Rural-20  zone. 
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Pima  County 

The  City  of  Tucson  and  Pima  County  developed  a General  Land  Use  Plan  in 
1957.  Both  Tucson  and  Pima  County  use  this  document  to  guide  development 
and  land  use  decisionmaking  on  areas  not  covered  by  Area  Plans. 

In  January,  1977,  Pima  County  produced  The  Comprehensive  Plan  Policies. 
This  document  discusses  policies  on  heritage,  vegetation  and  wildlife, 
character  and  appearance,  land  resources  and  hazards,  water,  air, 
energy,  finance  and  capital  facilities,  population,  transportation, 
regional  land  use,  and  metropolitan  land  use  and  methods  to  achieve  the 
goals  in  the  policy  document.  The  focus  of  this  document  is  proposed 
policies  rather  than  existing  conditions. 

In  addition  to  the  policies  document,  Pima  County  has  developed  several 
area  plans.  Tortilita  Area  Plan,  September  1977;  Tucson  Mountain  Area 
Plan:  Proposed  Plan  and  Policies,  September  1978;  Southwest  Area  Plan: 

Proposed  Plan  and  Policies,  January  1979,  and  Rincon  Area  Plan,  November, 
1979,  are  the  most  recently  adopted  area  plans. 

Area  planning  has  been  ongoing  since  1959  and  covers  about  90  percent  of 
the  urbanized  area  in  Pima  County.  The  next  area  to  be  planned  is 
Riverside  Terrace  which  lies  north  and  west  of  the  City  of  Tucson.  Public 
hearings  are  expected  by  April  1980. 

The  Southeast  Area  Plan,  due  out  in  the  summer  of  1980,  will  update  seven 
previously  adopted  area  plans  and  some  additional  land  bounded  by  the 
Tucson  International  Airport,  Davis-Monthan  Air  Force  Base,  Coronado 
National  Forest,  and  the  Sonora  Highway. 
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The  Pima  County  Zoning  Plan  which  became  effective  in  February  1953, 
establishes  three  rural  zones.  The  Suburban  Ranch  (SR)  zone  permits 
single  family  dwellings,  commercial  agriculture  and  compatible  uses.  The 
SR  zone  requires  a lot  of  at  least  144,000  square  feet.  The  Suburban 
Homestead  (SH)  zone  permits  all  of  the  uses  in  the  SR  zone  as  well  as 
duplex  dwellings,  mobile  homes,  and  offices.  The  minimum  lot  area  in 
the  SR  zone  is  36,000  square  feet.  The  minimum  area  per  dwelling  unit 
is  18,000  square  feet.  The  General  Rural  (GR)  zone  is  the  county's 
holding  zone.  It  is  in  interim  classification  which  is  not  to  be 
considered  permanent.  Land  in  the  GR  zone  shall  be  rezoned  when  the 
intensity  of  use  increases,  when  uses  are  to  be  changed,  or  when  it  is 
subdivided.  This  gives  the  county  the  opportunity  to  review  proposed 
changes.  Permitted  uses  include  agriculture  and  associated  facilities, 
public  and  quasipublic  uses,  recreation  and  commercial  activities.  The 
minimum  lot  area  is  36,000  square  feet;  the  minimum  area  per  dwelling, 
trailer  or  mobile  home  is  36,000  square  feet. 

The  distribution  of  land  in  Pima  County  is  as  follows: 


Private 

13.7% 

State 

16.2% 

BLM 

6.3% 

Forest  Service 

6.5% 

Indian 

42.1% 

Other  Federal 

15.2% 
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Pinal  County 


Pinal  County  has  had  an  adopted  County  Zoning  Plan  which  is  the  official 
land  use  plan  and  zoning  ordinance  since  1962.  Subdivision  Regulations  and 
Requirements  and  Minimum  Standards  for  Subdivision  Street  Paving  were  approved 
and  adopted  by  the  Pinal  County  Board  of  Supervisors  March  1963,  and  amended 
in  1964,  1971,  and  1974.  A Zoning  Ordinance  was  prepared  by  Holland  and 
Rabin  as  part  of  the  planning  in  1967. 

The  Pinal  County  1985  Development  Plan  contains  two  parts.  Part  I includes  an 
analysis  of  survey  of  A.  Historical  Growth,  B.  Physical  Profile,  C.  Natural 
Resources,  D.  Land  Use,  E.  Population,  F.  Housing,  G.  Economic  Base,  H. 
Community  Facilities,  and  I.  Transportation.  Part  II  of  the  Plan  addresses 
A.  The  Planning  Process,  B.  The  1985  Development  Plan  Map,  C.  Summary  of 
Main  Proposals,  D.  Planning  and  Development,  E.  Land  Use  Districts,  F.  District 
Planning,  G.  Annexation  Policies,  H.  Housing,  I.  Industrial  Development,  J. 
Interrelationships  Between  Transportation  and  Land  Use,  K.  Recreation  and  Open 
Space,  L.  Capital  Improvement  Planning,  M.  Organization  for  Planning,  N. 

Policy  for  Planning,  0.  Tools  for  Planning,  P.  Policy  for  Land  Development: 
Withdrawn  Lands,  Q.  Planning  Standards,  and  R.  Conclusion. 

The  Pinal  County  1985  Development  Plan  and  the  supporting  planning  was 
supported  by  a grant  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment under  the  Urban  Assistance  Program  authorized  by  Section  701  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  The  resulting  work  done  by  Holland  and 
Rabin  for  Pinal  County  and  their  work  for  Yuma  County  stand  out  in  Arizona 
land  use  planning  as  quality  work. 


Charles  Quinn  was  Planning  Director  during  this  work.  He  has  moved 
on  to  other  responsibilities  with  Pinal  County  and  his  assistant 
Terry  Smith  has  assumed  the  duties  of  Planning  Director. 


After  the  consultants  finished  their  work,  the  County  could  not  main- 
tain a comprehensive,  long-range  planning  program  with  the  same  in- 
tensity. The  staff's  time  is  taken  up  by  day  to  day  operations  and 
enforcement.  The  present  staff  consists  of  the  Director,  two  secretaries, 
an  office  manager-researcher,  three  field  inspectors  and  one  seasonal 
investigator  for  Apache  Junction.  There  is  no  qualified  planner  on 
the  staff.  The  Director  expects  to  ask  for  additional  money  to  go 
outside  to  update  the  Plan. 

The  distribution  of  land  in  Pinal  County  is: 


Private 

State 

BLM 

Indian 

Forest  Service 


25.1% 

35.9% 

16.3% 

16.2% 

6.5% 


Source:  Valley  National  Bank,  Arizona  Statistical  Review,  1978 
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Santa  Cruz 


Gonzales  Associates  prepared  an  extensive  comprehensive  plan  for  Santa 
Cruz  County  but  it  was  not  adopted.  Although  over  60  percent  of  Santa 
Cruz  County  is  public,  BLM  does  not  manage  a significant  amount  of 
surface  land.  The  Coronado  National  Forest  accounts  for  53  percent  of 
the  total  county  (87  percent  of  the  nonprivate  land).  On  private  land, 
ranching  is  the  predominant  use,  accounting  for  76  percent  of  private 
land  and  30  percent  of  the  county  as  a whole.  Another  18  percent  of  the 
private  land  (eight  percent  of  the  county)  is  undeveloped.  About  two 
percent  of  the  private  land  is  developed. 


The  distribution  of  land  and  use  is  as  follows: 


Ownership  Acres  Square  Miles  Percent 


Coronado  National  Forest  422,567 

660 

53 

State  of  Arizona 

61,375 

96 

8 

Private 

313,498 

489 

39 

Total 

797,440 

1,245 

100 

Use  of  Private  Land 

Acres  Square 

Miles 

Percent 

Residential 

4,486 

7 

Private 

1 

County 

Commercial 

2,156 

3 

1 

— 

Industrial 

102 

— 

— 

— 

Farming 

8,294 

13 

3 

1 

Ranching 

237,099 

370 

76 

30 

Undeveloped 

57,521 

90 

18 

8 

Other 

3,840 

6 

1 

— 

Total 

313,498 

489 

100 

39 

39 


The  Santa  Cruz  County  Zoning  Ordinance,  adopted  in  1973,  establishes  both 
a General  Rural  zone  and  a Preservation  Area.  The  purpose  of  the  Pre- 
servation Area  is  "to  provide  for  permanent  public  open  space,  historical 
sites,  museums,  research  areas,  study  areas  and,  in  general,  areas  to  be 
preserved  in  their  present  or  scientifically  managed  state."  Permitted 
uses  include  museums,  historical  sites,  nature  study  areas,  research 
areas,  agricultural  research  or  educational  areas,  zoos,  preservation  areas 
and  appropriate  accessory  uses.  There  are  no  prescribed  minimum  or 
maximum  lot  sizes.  Commercial  business  and  manufacturing  uses  are 
prohibited  except  for  agriculture. 

The  General  Rural  zone  allows  a wider  variety  of  uses  and  establishes  lot 
area  requirements.  Permitted  uses  in  the  General  Rural  zone  by  their  mini mum 
lot  area  are: 


5 Acre 


10  Acre 


single  family  dwellings 


guest  ranches 


nursery,  green  houses 


resorts  and  hotels 


animal  clinics 


lodges  and  camps 


riding  stables  and  schools 


Uses  permitted  in  the  General  Rural  zone  on  appeal  include  multiple 
family  dwellings,  mobile  home  parks,  sports  stadiums,  racetracks, 
gasoline  service  stations,  egg  farms  and  feed  lots. 
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Yavapai  County 


Half  of  the  land  in  Yavapai  County  is  managed  by  federal  agencies. 

The  largest  amount  of  land  is  managed  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
which  accounts  for  over  38  percent  of  the  whole  county.  The  National 
Forests  in  Yavapai  County  include  the  Tonto,  Prescott,  Coconino  and 
Kaibab. 

According  to  the  county  cattle  grazing  is  the  leading  industry  in 
Yavapai  County.  Agricultural  use  accounts  for  an  estimated  240,359 
acres  of  the  county.  About  10,000  acres  are  irrigated. 

The  distribution  of  land  in  Yavapai  County  is  as  follows: 


Private 

23.2% 

State 

26.8% 

BLM 

11.0% 

Forest  Service 

38.9% 

Indian 

0.1% 

Other  Federal 

— 

Yavapai  County  is  one  of  four  counties  in  Arizona  with  zoning  but 
no  adopted  County  General  Plan.  A comprehensive  plan  was  drafted 
in  1975  but  was  not  adopted.  All  unincorporated  territory  in  the 
county  is  controlled  by  the  zoning  ordinance. 

Yavapai  County’s  zoning  ordinance  was  adopted  in  1968  and  amended  in 
1973.  The  Residential  Condition  Use  (RCU)  zone  is  the  county's  holding 
zone.  The  RCU  zone  requires  a conditional  use  permit  for  any  use  other 
than  residential.  The  RCU  zone  is  not  detailed  but  is  flexible. 
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Yuma  County 


The  Comprehensive  General  Plan  was  published  in  1970  by  the  consulting 
firm  of  Daniel, Mann,  Johnson  and  Mendenhall  who  also  prepared 
Economy  of  Yuma  County  with  Projections  to  1985.  The  Report  on 
Population  and  Housing  and  the  Land  Use  Report  were  prepared  by 
Jeffrey  Holland  for  Yuma  County.  The  county  planning  staff  consists 
of  the  director,  a planner,  a secretary  and  a map  person.  They  have 
been  involved  in  current  planning  and  processing  applications.  They 
have  not  continued  the  comprehensive  planning  or  revised  the  earlier 
Comprehensive  General  Plan. 

The  Yuma  County  Comprehensive  Plan  Land  Use  Regulations  were  revised  in 
1977.  The  district  for  open  space  preservation,  farming  the  agriculture 
and  compatible  uses  is  the  Rural  Area  (RA)  zone.  Residential,  agricultural, 
educational,  recreational  and  commercial  uses  compatible  with  the 
predominantly  rural  character  of  the  district  are  allowed  in  the  RA 
zone.  The  land  use  regulations  specifically  say  that  "where  applied 
to  public  lands,  uses  normally  made  of  undeveloped  lands  to  include 
rights-of-way  for  power  lines,  pipelines  and  roads,  and  outdoor 
recreational  activities  such  as  hunting,  camping,  fishing,  rockhounding , 
and  off  road  vehicle  uses  shall  be  permitted"  as  are  "public  and  private 
parks,  forests  and  wildlife  reservations  or  refuges."  Area  classifications 
within  the  RA  zone  are: 


RA-40 

RA-20 

RA-10 

RA-5 


(40  acres) 
(20  acres) 
(10  acres) 
( 5 acres) 
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In  addition  to  the  Rural  Area  (RA)  zone,  Yuma  County  has  a Suburban 


Ranch  District  which  is  intended  for  rural  areas  where  large  lot  sub- 
divisions of  year-around  dwellings  are  desired,  or  where  vacation 
homes  are  desired,  but  where  agriculture  may  still  be  practiced. 

The  Suburban  Ranch  District  allows  smaller  (2-5  acres)  lots  than 
the  Rural  Area. 

This  distribution  of  land  in  Yuma  County  is  as  follows: 


Source:  Valley  National  Bank,  Arizona  Statistical  Review,  1978. 


Private 

State 

BLM 

Forest  Service 
Indian 

Other  Federal 


8.5% 

6.7% 

35.3% 


3.6% 

45.9% 
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Summary 


Each  of  the  14  counties  in  Arizona  has  a planning  and  zoning  commission. 
All  but  one  has  a planning  director,  and  all  but  two  have  adopted  zoning 
ordinances.  The  adoption  dates  for  each  county's  general  plan  and 
zoning  ordinance  are  summarized  at  the  beginning  of  this  section.  Eight 
counties  have  adopted  general  plans;  the  six  without  adopted  general 
plans  include  the  urbanized  counties,  which  have  active,  on-going,  well 
staffed  area  planning  programs  providing  comprehensive  planning  for  the 
two  metropolitan  counties.  All  county  plans  are  in  need  of  maintenance; 
some  are  badly  out  of  date  and  in  need  of  overhauling.  The  plans  written 
by  outside  consultants  often  are  not  used  by  the  county  staff.  Most 
planning  staffs  are  small  and  hard  pressed  to  maintain  the  day-to-day 
office  routine,  commission  needs  and  process  applications  for  zone 
changes  and  subdivision  plats.  As  the  county  plans  age,  a disparity  can 
develop  between  the  goals  stated  in  the  plans  and  current  priorities. 

If  the  plan  is  not  maintained,  it  loses  its  value  as  a tool  for  achieving 
public  goals.  BLM  managers  and  specialists  need  to  be  aware  of  the 
goals  and  priorities  reflected  in  county  plans  and  programs  as  we  strive 
to  achieve  coordinated  planning  and  consistent  plans. 
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APPENDIX  1 


c 


C 


COUNTY  PLANNING  DIRECTORS 


County 

Planning  Director 

Apache 

Howard  D.  Jackson 

Cochise 

James  D.  Altenstadter 

Coconino 

Brian  Hawley 

Gila 

John  Stansel,  Toups  Engineering 

Graham 

James  Moser  (County  Engineer) 

Greenlee 

Grant  Stevens  (Public  Works  Dir 

Maricopa 

Don  McDaniel,  Jr. 

Mohave 

Vernon  Fass 

Nava j o 

Mike  Wykoff 

Pima 

Alex  Garcia 

Pinal 

Terry  Smith 

Santa  Cruz 

Frank  Krupp 

Yavapai 

Dave  Maggard 

Yuma 

Mike  Gaston 
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APPENDIX  2 


COUNCILS  OF  GOVERNMENT 


COG/ Counties 


I 


II 


III 


IV 


V 


VI 


MAG  (Maricopa  Association  of  Governments) 

Maricopa 

PAG  (Pima  Association  of  Governments) 

Pima 

NACOG  (Northern  Arizona  Council  of  Governments) 

Apache 
Coconino 
Nava j o 
Yavapai 

District  IV  COG  (Council  of  Governments) 

Mohave 

Yuma 

CAAG  (Central  Arizona  Association  of  Governments) 

Gila 

Pinal 

SEAGO  (Southeastern  Arizona  Government  Organization) 

Cochise 
Graham 
Greenlee 
Santa  Cruz 
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APPENDIX  3 


POPULATION  DENSITY 


Population 

Area 

Persons  Per 

County 

(1979  Estimate) 

Square  Mile 

Square  Mile 

Apache 

49,200 

11,171 

4.4 

Cochise 

82,300 

6,256 

13.2 

Coconino 

81,500 

18,562 

4.4 

Gila 

35,800 

4,748 

7.5 

Graham 

21,800 

4,618 

4.7 

Greenlee 

11,800 

1,879 

6.3 

Maricopa 

1,453,500 

9,226 

157.5 

Mohave 

49,100 

13,227 

3.7 

Nava  j o 

73,700 

9,910 

7.4 

Pima 

521,300 

9,240 

56.4 

Pinal 

91,500 

5,386 

17.0 

Santa  Cruz 

19,600 

1,246 

15.7 

Yavapai 

61,700 

8,091 

7.6 

Yuma 

78,100 

9,991 

7.8 

Source:  Valley  National  Bank,  Arizona  Statistical  Review,  1979. 
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gsUREAU  OF  LA  ID  MANAGEMENT 

Library 

Denver  Service  Center 


